THE DAWN OF LIBERATION

I also spoke about the maintenance of full employment, and about
the rebuilding of our cities and the housing of the people, and I made
a few tentative suggestions about economic and financial policy, and
what one may well call the importance of making both ends meet.
All this was to happen after the war was over. No promises were to
be made beforehand; but every preparation that was possible,
without impeding the war effort, including legislative preparation,
was to be set on foot.

Now, my friends, as your unfailing kindness encourages me to call
you, I am a man who has no unsatisfied ambitions except to beat the
enemy and help you in any way I think right, and therefore I hope
you will not suppose that in what I am going to say to you I am
looking for votes or trying to glorify this party or that.

But I do feel I may draw your attention to the,.fact that several of
these large measures, which a year ago I told you might be accomplished
after the war was over, have already been shaped and framed and
presented to Parliament and the public.

For instance, you have the greatest scheme of improved education
that has ever been attempted by a responsible Government. This
will soon be on the Statute-book, It involves a heavy cost upon the
State ; but I do not think we can maintain our position in the post-war
world unless we are an exceptionally well-educated people, and unless
we can handle easily and with comprehension the problems and
inventions of the new scientific age.

Then there is the very far-reaching policy of a National Health
Service, which has already been laid before Parliament in outline and
has received a considerable measure of acceptance. Before this session
is out we shall lay before you our proposals for the extension of
National Insurance, upon which a vast amount of patient work has
been done.

So here you have, or will have very shortly, three of the important
measures which I thought would be put off till after the war, already
fashioned and proclaimed at a time when no one can tell when the
war will end, and all this has been done without relaxing the war
effort or causing any party strife to mar the national unity.

But there are several other large problems upon which Ministers
and their assistants have toiled and wrought which are far advanced,
and, indeed, if this process continues and the war goes on long enough,
the greater part of my Four-Years' Plan of a year ago may well be
perfected and largely in operation before we reach the General Election
and give the people a chance to say what they think about it.

Now I must say that one might have expected that His Majesty's
Government would receive many compliments on the remarkable
progress they have made, not only with the war, but with the prepara-
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